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he has attempted to utilize. It is always an embarrassing task to work over 
an old field in the light of new conceptions. The strange forms which truisms 
may take often lead one to imagine that one has had important revelations. 
And, worse than that, the very cumbersomeness of the new modes of speech 
so limits one's freedom of expression, that allowance cannot be made for even 
important distinctions, and thus an effect of crudity is almost unavoidably 
produced. 

Theodore de Laguna. 
Beyn Mawe College. 

Philosophische Reden und Vortrage. Von Carl Stumpf. Leipzig, Johann 
Ambrosius Barth, 1910. — pp. 261. 

This is a collection of essays, all of which, with the exception of the first, 
"Die Lust am Trauerspiel," have previously been printed separately. The 
first essay is a very interesting discussion of the reasons for the enjoyment 
of tragedy. Professor Stumpf defines tragedy as a drama whose hero perishes 
through a combination of personal qualities and of external fate which far 
transcend the ordinary lot of mortals. The basis of our enjoyment of tragedy 
is Mitfttehlen. We suffer with the hero and, in following his career, we are 
lifted out of the commonplace and work-a-day world into a realm where char- 
acter and fate in their meeting are majestic and sublime. The sublimity of 
tragedy is the morally sublime. Its culmination is the death of the hero. 
The most significant after-effect of seeing or reading a great tragedy is the 
moral and religious elevation of spirit which comes from the feeling that in 
witnessing the tragic display of human fate we have touched the deepest 
mystery of existence, that we have come into contact with the dark and un- 
fathomed source and ground of the spiritual life. 

In the second essay, "Leib und Seele," Professor Stumpf criticises the meta- 
physical monistic forms of the parallelism theory. He holds to the dualistic 
position. In the third essay, "Der Entwicklungsgedanke in der gegenwaer- 
tigen Philosophic," after tracing the development of the evolutionary theory 
and doing justice to its profound and fructifying influence, he points out some 
of its philosophical implications. The appearance and development of con- 
sciousness is conditioned by the appearance of new complexes in the physical 
organism, but the latter do not really account for the former. Moreover, 
the whole question of a teleological interpretation of evolution is on the boards. 
Stumpf argues for the validity of a purposive reading of the evolutionary 
process. He recognizes the difficulties involved in the dysteleological facts of 
nature, the evolutionary problem of evil, but is, nevertheless, inclined to hold 
that the whole process of evolution implies a transcendent unity and ground, 
the absolute and cosmical "organism." In conclusion he discusses the question 
of historical progress and insists on the central place which must be given to 
the process of historical cultiire-evolution in interpreting the cosmical process 
as a totality. 

The next essay, "Zur Methodik der Kinderpsychologie," is a very clear and 
sane exposition of the right methods and the limitations of child psychology. 
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In the essay, "Die Wiedergeburt der Philosophic," Professor Stumpf takes a 
very hopeful view of the future of philosophy as the supreme synthesis of 
knowledge. He looks for a philosophical genius who shall combine a mastery 
of the mathematical and natural sciences, such as Leibniz in his day possessed, 
with the moral and spiritual insight of a Kant. Stumpf's sympathies are evi- 
dently with objective idealism. "Vom Ethischen Skeptizismus," is a refu- 
tation of the sceptical inferences as to the validity of moral principles, which 
are drawn from comparative ethics or Volkerpyschologie. In noble and 
inspiring words Professor Stumpf calls on his student hearers to value duty 
above life. He shows that variations in moral standards do not imply the 
unreality of objective moral values, but only their evolution in relation to the 
complex factors of civilization. The good and duty are in their actuality 
always individual and concrete, but the obligation to seek the good and to do 
one's duty are universally valid. 

Having no knowledge on the subject I refrain from commenting on the final 
essay, "Die Anfaenge der Musik." 

J. A. Leighton. 
Hobart College. 

Le Prdblbne moral et la pensSe contemporaine. Par D. Parodi. Paris, Felix 

Alcan, 19 10. — pp. 210. 

If the title of this little book is rather too large for its contents, the reader 
is soon set right in his expectations by the author's modest preface. The 
volume consists of four critical studies and a supplementary essay designed 
to gather up the positive conclusions of the preceding critical studies and to 
define a little more precisely the author's point of view. He does not sym- 
pathize with the present tendency to regard ethics as a dependent science 
founded upon biology, sociology, or psychology. He is an ethical rationalist 
who adopts the older Kantian attitude and insists upon the independence 
of ethics. The ultimate foundation of morality is the idea of good or of duty, 
which is nothing more than the affirmation of the value of reason itself. But 
it is impossible to derive any particular obligation from the notion of moral 
law, and the notion of good appears vague and indeterminate. Neither 
pleasure nor utility nor perfection nor happiness can furnish matter to morals. 
All ethics must be purely formal; it is that or nothing; it is a method and not 
a science, and a material ethics is impossible. 

One may doubt whether the 'great success' of Metchnikoff's exceedingly 
interesting Etudes sur la nature humaine raises any presumption as to its 
philosophical importance, and whether it really entitles him to be chosen as 
the representative of biological ethics. If the fear of death is as terrifying 
an obsession as M. Metchnikoff believes (which I greatly doubt), one might 
be pardoned for regarding as a scientific joke the attempt to construct an op- 
timistic philosophy on the basis of a possible prolongation of life by the removal 
of the large intestine and a diet of sour milk plus a hypothetical development 
of the 'instinct of death,' which would perhaps be sufficiently accounted for 



